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HIGH SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE IN THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 

New York city — that is, old New York, now known as the 
Borough of Manhattan and the Borough of the Bronx of the 
" Greater City" — seven years ago did not have a single high 
school, either faculty or building, as part of the municipal public- 
school system. Today within the boundaries of that same New 
York the faculties of five great secondary schools — two for boys, 
two for girls, and one for pupils of either sex — and of a com- 
plete training school for teachers, are demonstrating with 9,176 
pupils the civic value of high-school education, which the power- 
ful eastern metropolis was alone, among the large cities, in not 
affording to its junior citizens. 

These high schools have in every instance sprung up full- 
fledged into a maturity of accomplishment, if not of history. 
Three of them began their work in 1897, under the late Mayor 
Strong's board of education, in cramped and temporary quarters 
in old elementary-school buildings. The popular demand for 
admission to these new schools was so instant and so unmistak- 
ably genuine that within a few months a large number of 
temporary "annexes," in rented buildings for the most part, 
sprinkled all over the city and often miles away from the parent 
school, were opened. An administration avowedly hostile to high 
schools succeeded that of Mayor Strong, but instead of interfer- 
ing materially with the evolution of such education, the new 
board of education saw the light, was converted, and, under the 
leadership of Miles M. O'Brien, began the erection of a building 
for a fourth secondary school, the High School of Commerce, 
the establishment of which had long been advocated by City 
Superintendent William H. Maxwell, an ardent believer in post- 
elementary instruction. The fifth high school, the Girls' Tech- 
nical, began its work last September in two down-town buildings 
vacated by the Wadleigh High School for Girls, which moved 
into its new home in West One Hundred and Fourteenth street, 
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near Seventh avenue, at that time. The Training School for 
Teachers — which cannot of course be considered a high school, 
although it must be reckoned as a contributor to higher public 
education — is located on the upper floor of a modern elementary 
building, the lower floors of which accommodate a model primary 
and grammar school, where training-department pupils take their 
" observation lessons." Already, however, Dr. Maxwell is talk- 
ing in his annual reports of the need for a sixth school — a manual- 
training institution ; and the probability is that a few months 
more will see old New York in possession of a round half-dozen 
of secondary schools as monuments to her progress in this direc- 
tion within the last seven years. 

But if the rate at which high-school faculties have been 
organized and set to work has been rapid, buildings to house 
these faculties have been provided at a pace almost equally 
speedy. Starting seven years ago altogether high-school-less, 
old New York today boasts as a model of its kind one completed 
high-school building, two equally fine structures now so near 
completion that they will open in September, and the plans for 
a fourth building, the contracts for which will be awarded before 
the end of the school year. The completed structure is the 
Wadleigh High School in West One Hundred and Fourteenth 
street, on the H-shaped floors of which 2,800 girls can be at 
work without interfering with one another. The buildings to 
open in September are : (i) the Morris High School, a towering 
collegiate Gothic structure, for 2,735 boys and girls, located on a 
sort of plateau at One Hundred and Sixty-sixth street and Boston 
road; and (2) the School of Commerce, Sixty-fifth and Sixty- 
sixth streets, near Broadway, where 1,750 young men will be 
taught the science and art of business. The building now on 
the drafting tables is that for the De Witt Clinton School, for 
3,500 boys, to be built in Fifty-ninth street and Tenth avenue. 
It is expected also that it will be only a few months before at 
least one other high-school building, the fifth, will be in process 
of erection west of the East river. 

But it must be remembered that all of these high schools are in 
old New York. If present New York is to be taken into consid- 
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eration, three other high-school buildings must be added to these 
four in order to compute progress in this line during the last 
seven years. The three others which have been commenced 
since consolidation, January I, 1898, are: (1) the Long Island 
City High School, Borough of Queens, now nearly ready to 
receive as pupils 1,500 boys and girls ; (2) the Richmond Borough 
High School No. 1, for 750 pupils, the date of completion of 
which falls in 1904; (3) the Manual Training High School, 
in Seventh avenue, Brooklyn, the shops and class-rooms of 
which will accommodate 2,500 pupils after an early date next 
year. 

These seven high-school buildings, with their sites, will cost, 
when completed, in the neighborhood of $5, 000, 000, all appro- 
priated in seven years for this purpose. In the same period, 
however, New York did not neglect its elementary schools. In 
fact, the city appropriated for the latter, of which some 140 
buildings and additions for nearly 200,000 children have been 
built or put under way since 1897, the sum of $30,000, 000 in 
round figures. This makes New York's local expenditure for 
new schools of all kinds in the last seven years $34,689,794, to 
which might be added the sum of $3,307,558, spent in 1896 — 
a practical testimony to local public sentiment. What is more 
to the point is that this money has gone, all of it, for schools, 
and has not been diverted into the pockets of politicians. In a 
way this is typical of one phase of New Yorkism — the public will 
not " stand for" the robbery of the children. "The best is none 
too good for the little citizens" is the same thing said another 
way. And yet this $38,000,000 of total spent or appropriated 
for new buildings since January 1, 1896, represents only what 
has been done in the past. For the future, as the bills for the 
next year or two, must be added a million or so more for new 
high schools — perhaps three millions — and a dozen or so mil- 
lions for elementary schools. Then, when New York has caught 
up, she can settle down to a steady expenditure of $3,500,000 
each year to care for the net increase in school population — 
an inexorable 25,000 per annum. But if the present rate of 
expenditures is kept up in ratio to needs, the cost of school 
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construction for the decade ending in 1906 should be some- 
where around $50,000,000. 

It would be interesting to trace the scholastic history of these 
high schools through days of vicissitude and opposition up to 
the present time, when Mayor Low's administration, pledged to 
build schools enough for all children, and living up to that 
pledge most generously, is in office. 

This article, however, has to do with architecture rather than 
pedagogy, and consequently must deal with the work of the 
school architect, Superintendent of School Buildings C. B. J. 
Snyder, who fashioned the walls of brick and stone, rather than 
with the constant and victorious battle of the pedagogical archi- 
tect, the city superintendent, who devises courses of study and 
insists on the civil-service system of appointing teachers. Let 
us suppose, therefore, that the school has been organized, the 
subjects to be taught determined, the attendance completed. 
The work of the pedagogical expert ceases here for a time, and 
a call is sent to Mr. Snyder to build a home for the school. 
This he does, fashioning it carefully to meet pedagogic require- 
ment ; a year or so later the school begins housekeeping in a 
new structure handed over by the building bureau. 

This division of labor is just what happened in 1897, when 
the state legislature, as was required at that time, authorized the 
expenditure of $2,500,000 for new high schools. The superin- 
tendents determined what the schools were to be in nature, and 
then Mr. Snyder and his assistants started out to build the archi- 
tectural vestment to fit the measurements of the body scholas- 
tic. Now, Mr. Snyder up to this time had never built a high 
school, and the problem, which was to construct three and pos- 
sibly four secondary buildings — the finest in the United States — 
was not one permitting of experiment. The product must be a 
perfect thing of its kind — not an attempt. Mr. Snyder, how- 
ever, had built elementary schools — scores of them — and he 
fell back upon this experience, after a thorough investigation of 
existing high schools, to aid him to build high schools of his 
own. In fact, in the first school erected he departed from all 
known plans for such structures, and made what might be called 
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a glorified, enlarged edition of an H-type elementary building 
to house the laboratories, lecture-rooms, and whatnot, of the 
higher curriculum operated on the departmental system of 
instruction. The product is the Wadleigh High School, and 
that its evolution from a grammar building was a success is 
demonstrated visibly well enough to need no verbal affirmation. 
After all, as the architect discovered, the problem of erecting 
a high-school building in the crowded sections of a populous 
city differs very little from that of putting up an elementary 
school under the same conditions, save only in the matter of 
size and in the internal arrangements of rooms to fit the differ- 
ing course of study. The desiderata for any schoolhouse — city 
or country, secondary, grammar, or primary — are these: 

1. Light from the sun, falling in the proper direction on 
every pupil's desk, and on the blackboards and other wall 
spaces. 

2. Air in sufficiency to supply each pupil with a definite vol- 
ume of pure breathing-stuff, whether by natural or artificial 
means, every minute. 

3. Even temperature, maintained at a normal point. 

4. Safety, which includes protection against fire and panics, 
and also proper sanitary conditions in the class-rooms and in the 
toilets. 

5. Floor area and interior space, which imply the allotment 
to each pupil of enough living-room to allow him to be a func- 
tional animal. 

6. Economy, with the stipulation that the other five elements 
be considered absolute essentials to be had irrespective of cost. 
Economy here means the seeing to it that the expenditure per 
pupil is as low as it is possible to have it without militating 
against the working quality of his school. 

7. Accessibility and the placing of the school where the 
children are ; and that means a site in a crowded neighborhood 
or a center, which, in its turn, implies a high price per foot-front 
for land. 

It is, of course, a fairly simple matter to satisfy these require- 
ments where a large country site is ready to hand for the archi- 
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tect, or if, in the city, he has a block front property on a broad 
avenue as a location for a large schoolhouse. Under such con- 
ditions it is no difficult matter to satisfy all requirements, except 
No. 6 — economy. Lots in an avenue and corner lots anywhere 
below the Harlem river are so valuable, especially if they are 
near centers of population, as to be practically prohibitive in 
price. This forced the school architect to devise a new type of 
building which should satisfy these various demands and at the 
same time be so absolutely independent of its neighbors that 
" sky-scraper" tenements could be placed all around it without 
affecting the educational usefulness of the structure, and yet not 
make necessary waste of ground or the purchase of gilt-edged 
property. 

THE H-TYPE OF SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The result of Mr. Snyder's experiment was the H-type of 
schoolhouse erected on a site in the middle of the block and 
running through from street to street with practically the same 
frontage on either thoroughfare. The H-type schoolhouse takes 
its name from the fact that, as is shown in the accompanying 
cut, its ground plan is laid out exactly in the shape of a capital 
letter H. 

The vertical lines of the H run along party lines of the 
site from street to street. The cross-bar crosses the middle 
of the site as a building joining two long wings, and, of course, 
is parallel to the street line. The building when erected is like 
a five-story letter H lying on its back. Seen from front or rear 
— though which is which is hard to determine — the structure is 
a building erected • about three sides of a large court, open on 
the street front. This effect is shown admirably in the illustra- 
tions. All the windows for the building — and a large percent- 
age of the lateral surface is devoted to window openings — are 
on these courts and in the street ends of the party-line wings. 
The walls along the party lines are absolutely blank, except for 
air-shafts to give light to the stairways at either end of the 
cross-bar building. The party walls are built of common build- 
ing brick, as it is expected that tenements will entirely hide the 
sides of the building to its full height. This makes possible no 
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little saving in the matter of ornamental brick. Inasmuch as the 
class-rooms get all their light from the streets and the big street 
courts, it is immaterial what sort of building is erected on 
adjoining property or even that directly opposite. Under this 
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scheme, a fireproof, steel-skeleton building of forty-eight class- 
rooms, gymnasium, workshop or cooking-room, kindergartens, 
and a large indoor playground, as well as the two open-air 
yards, can be erected on a site 1 50 by 200 feet or twelve city lots. 
The arrangement includes also a system whereby large assembly 
halls can be provided by sliding back the doors of class-rooms 
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in the cross-section of the building. Hereafter, however, the 
assembly hall is to be put in one of the courtyards underneath 
a playground raised somewhat above the street level. The cost 
for such a building for 2,400 pupils, complete in every respect, 
and constructed of the best material and equipped with the most 
modern of appliances, is in the neighborhood of $370,000. 

THE WADLEIGH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

This description of the H-type of elementary -school building 
has been given because it shows exactly the source of the design 
for the first new high-school building to be erected in old New 
York. This building for the Wadleigh High School for Girls 
occupies a site having a frontage of 225 feet in West One Hun- 
dred and Fourteenth street and West One Hundred and Fifteenth 
street, and a depth of 200 feet — the width of the block. The 
east party line is 100 feet west of Seventh avenue. In every 
respect the building is a monster H-schoolhouse, fronting on 
One Hundred and Fourteenth street, but it varies from its ele- 
mentary precursor in that a tall tower rises from the inside 
western corner of the front court far above the basement and 
five upper stories and the great peaked roof, and in that the rear 
court, as is shown in the plans, contains a large assembly hall 
two stories in height, which in no way interferes with the light 
of the adjoining class-rooms. The tower is shown in an accom- 
panying photograph, but it is impossible, owing to the fact that 
it faces on a street only sixty feet wide, to indicate the H-shape 
in such a picture, because no one has been able to get a view 
showing more than one-half of this mass of brick and stone. 

In architecture the building is of the modified Francis I. type. 
It is constructed of red brick and buff Indiana limestone with 
terra-cotta trimmings. The roof is of light green slate with cop- 
per ridge rolls and fleche. The 200-foot party walls are of com- 
mon building brick. The structure is, of course, of fireproof 
steel-skeleton design, with a large margin of stress-safety pro- 
vided in order to make possible the great window openings 
without weakening the walls and floors. 

The front courtyard, as is indicated in the accompanying floor 
plan and suggested by the illustration in perspective's excavated 
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THE WADLEIGH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 
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to the level of the basement floor so as to provide light for a 
lunch-room having 10,500 square feet of floor space, a large 
bicycle storage-room, teachers' dining-rooms, a kitchen, and 
ample toilet- and retiring-rooms. The engines, with the exception 
of the electrical apparatus which operates the great twin elevators, 
each with a capacity of an entire class at one trip, are located 
under the auditorium in the rear court — a plan which puts the 
huge boilers, engines, heating apparatus, and blowers for furnish- 
ing each minute under the Plenum system a fixed volume of pure 
heated air drawn from above the dust line, away from under the 
building, and thereby increasing the element of safety. 

The first floor, which is slightly above street level, may be 
entered from either corner of the front or rear courts, or directly 
from One Hundred and Fifteenth street through the rear of the 
auditorium building. Entering, say, through the tower entrance, 
the visitor finds himself in a sort of foyer fronting the elevators 
and with one of the many sets of double iron stairways, glass 
inclosed, to its left. From this foyer, a great corridor, tessellated 
and with marble wainscoting, runs the length of the cross-section 
past the stage-end entrances of the auditorium's first floor, the 
principal's and administrative offices, and a double row of class- 
rooms. From this main corridor, at either end, the side hallways 
run along the party walls, past rows of class-rooms opening 
on the courts. This corridor construction is the rule practically 
on all floors, except that in some cases the street ends of the 
wings are given over entirely to gymnasiums or big laboratories, 
lighted at the end from the street and along the side from one 
of the two courtyards. The auditorium is directly opposite the 
center of the cross-section, and as far as stage and dressing-rooms 
are concerned, is part of the main structure. The banked seats 
in the lower floor and the gallery, however, are under the audito- 
rium's own peaked roof, which is on a level with the second story 
of the structure proper. Broad alleyways at either side of the 
auditorium serve as a means of lighting for the auditorium, and 
also for the first- and second-story class-rooms which open on 
the rear court. Besides the unusual features, this floor provides for 
twelve class-rooms, a study hall, sick-rooms and toilets, 
retiring-rooms and wardrobes. 
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As the visitor inspects this floor and those above, he will be 
struck by the fact that in construction, fittings, means of com- 
munication, and conveniences the building is more like one of 
the new Broadway office structures than a schoolhouse. 
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The second floor, with the exception that it gives entrance to 
the gallery of the auditorium, which brings the seating capacity 
of that hall up to 1,200, is devoted to fifteen class-rooms, a study 
hall, and the usual conveniences. The third floor, which from 
its rear windows looks down on the roof of the auditorium, is 
devoted entirely to actual instruction. It contains eight class- 
rooms, a study hall, a drafting-room, a special gymnasium, the 
chemical and physical laboratories, their lecture, apparatus, and 
preparation rooms and toilets, retiring and teachers' rooms, 
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wardrobes, etc. The floor above is devoted mainly to laboratory 
work. It contains, beside six class-rooms, a cooking-room, a 
drawing-room, a physiographical laboratory, three physical 
laboratories, a physical lecture-room, the necessary shops, appa- 
ratus and preparation rooms, a subsidiary gymnasium, toilets, etc. 
The gymnasium proper, with its running-track, shower baths, 
locker, dressing, toilet, retiring, and director's rooms is on the 
fourth floor, which it shares with three biological and two physi- 
ological laboratories, the aquaria, specimen and preparation 
rooms, and five class-rooms. The sixth floor is devoted to retir- 
ing-rooms, toilets, and wardrobes. The rooms of the upper part 
of the tower are set aside as studies or research laboratories for 
faculty members. 

The total cost of this building, when entirely furnished and 
completed, will be in the neighborhood of $600,000. Sometime 
ago the architects prepared the following tabulated statement 
showing the cost of this building as compared with that of an 
ordinary elementary school and with high schools in other cities: 
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From this it appears that the designer of the Wadleigh struc- 
ture had reason to believe that the element of economy also had 
been properly appreciated. The seating capacity of the Wad- 
leigh has been somewhat increased recently, and this will lower 
the per capita cost. 
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THE MORRIS HIGH SCHOOL. 
( Known at one time as the Peter Cooper High School.) 

The second of the "Old New York " high schools to be 
erected is the Morris High School, One Hundred and Sixty-sixth 
street, Boston road, and Jackson avenue, the Bronx. No espe- 
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cially difficult problem confronted the architect here, except the 
fact that the excavations had to be made in solid rock — a condi- 
tion partially overcome by a rather neat adaptation of the building 
to the natural grade of the property. The site has a frontage of 
the full block on One Hundred and Sixty-sixth street and occu- 
pies a large space back on the line of the avenues. The elevation 
of the property also contributed to the chance for architec- 
tural effect. Here there was no need for planning a school 
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like an apartment house to fit a peculiar site. The architect, 
therefore, followed the usual formula in determining his ground 
plan — a long building with terminal wings, extending 312 feet 
along the frontage, the rooms in which are lighted from the 
street, from the avenue ends, or from the rear property. To 
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this front building as an attachment in the rear, an auditorium 
building, two stories high, seating 1,800 persons, was added, 
and the effect was to heighten the artistic appearance and to 
enhance the architectural design, rather than to lessen it. This 
is shown admirably in the illustrations, giving front and rear 
views of the school. 

The building architecturally is of the English collegiate 
Gothic type, with five full stories and basement. It is con- 
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structed of carefully harmonized gray brick and stone, with 
terra-cotta trimmings of the same shade. 

Whatever has been said about the material, interior fitting, 
convenience, and equipment of the Wadleigh High School applies 
equally to this structure, and for that matter to all schools now 
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being constructed in New York city. All are schools with the 
appliances and accessories of great office buildings. In all of them 
the latest devices for heating and ventilating, the most approved 
plumbing and sanitary arrangements, the latest type of engines, 
the most approved system of fireproofing and construction, the 
latest discoveries in furnishing, are employed. 

The striking feature of this building is, of course, the tower, 
fifty feet square, rising to a height of 180 feet out of the center 
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of the structure. This tower, however, is not entirely for orna- 
ment. It conceals the huge smokestack and the great ventilating 
ducts which draw off the vitiated air. From the rear, how- 
ever, the detail of the auditorium building also stands out 
strongly, because in this case the auditorium is placed, not 
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between two wings, but independently, on the beautiful campus. 
One is tempted to let his fancy run ahead a trifle in order to 
see ivy climbing about the mullioned windows. 

On the various floors of this building are, exclusive of toilet- 
rooms, wardrobes, engine, store, and apparatus rooms, seventy- 
seven rooms, of which forty-six are section or class-rooms. 
These class-rooms are, in dimension, roughly 21 by 28 feet, with 
the length along the light side. Each room is lighted by win- 
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dows, not more than twenty feet away from any desk, which 
give a light opening of at least ten feet high by sixteen feet wide 
for each class. Beside these section-rooms there are twelve 
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laboratories — chemical, biological, physiological, physical, 
physiographical — and three lecture-rooms to be used in connec- 
tion with them. There will be provided also four large study 
halls and a very spacious library. As this school is to be for boys 
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and girls, many of the features are provided in duplicate. This 
of course is the case of toilet-rooms, resting-rooms, etc. The 
most striking instances of this, however, are the twin-gymna- 
siums — one at either end of the top floor. Each gymnasium is 
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provided with a full equipment of apparatus, a running-track, 
shower baths, locker, toilet, and directors' rooms, and modern 
conveniences. The spare rooms in the upper part of the tower 
are given over to private research laboratories for the instructors 
in science. 

The basement contains ample lunch-rooms for each sex, 
bicycle-rooms, and other conveniences. The engine plant — 
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dynamos, high-speed engines, boilers, heating apparatus, ven- 
tilating machinery — is for the most part located in the sub- 
basement in the Jackson avenue end of the building where 
advantage was taken of the natural gradient. 

The following printed table gives an idea of the cost of 
construction for this building : 



Cubical contents , 

Contract cost for general construction, con- 
tract now let , 

Estimated cost for building complete, with 
sanitary heating and ventilating, furniture 
and laboratory fittings , 

Estimated cost per cubic foot, less rock 
excavation , 

Number of pupils 

Cost per pupil of buildings complete, as it 
would appear were they erected on similar 
soil 



Wadleigh 
High School. 



2,954,000 

$487,000.00 

$600,000.00 
20.37 cts. 

2,600 
$230.70 



Morris High School. 



2,721,807 

$469,383.00 (which includes 8,000 
cubic yards rock exca- 
vation, while total ex- 
cavation for Girls' High 
School only costs 
$6,000). 

$583,000.00 building completed. 



20.53 cts » (in which buildings are 
compared on same 
basis, i. *., with no 
rock excavation in 
either) . 

2,735 



$204.38 



Actual cost of completed building per pupil, notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages of site, extra haulage, etc., $219.30. 

The two high schools are similar in arrangement of section-rooms, audi- 
torium, laboratories, lecture-rooms, etc., but the Morris High School has two 
gymnasiums (one for boys and one for girls), each of which is as large as the 
one in the Girls' High School. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 1 

The High School of Commerce, soon to be opened in Sixty- 
fifth and Sixty-sixth streets, near Broadway, offered a problem 
in construction even more difficult than did the Wadleigh High 
School. The nature of this school made a site in the middle 
section of the city wise. Property in this district is of course 
very expensive. The city already owned a site for a grammar 
school at this point, and it was determined to utilize it for a 

r The illustrations of the building and of the floor plans will be published in the 
September issue of this journal, which will be devoted specially to commercial educa- 
tion. 
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high school. The property consisted of a plot with a frontage 
of 150 feet in Sixty-fifth street and a frontage of 100 feet in 
Sixty-sixth street, a middle of the block parcel somewhat irregu- 
lar in shape. The manner in which this problem was solved, 
and a school for 1,750 students of commerce in a school giving 
both a four- and a five-year course, is shown clearly by the cut 
of the floor plan accompanying this article. 

The architect determined to construct what are practically 
two independent buildings, each occupying the full frontage. 
These two buildings are connected in a rather novel way. On 
the ground floor the connection is through an auditorium build- 
ing which has its foyer in the Sixty-sixth, street structure and its 
stage and dressing-rooms in the Sixty-fifth street part. This 
auditorium rises for two stories in the great central court just as 
does the Wadleigh's similar addition, and consequently does not 
interfere with the light and air of the class-rooms in the interior 
of the two buildings which open on that court or the subsidiary 
air courts at the inner corners of the Sixty-fifth street plot. Con- 
nection between the upper floors is had through a sort of bridge 
or causeway spanning the great inner court. 

The building externally was designed with a view of securing 
for this school a business-like appearance which at the same 
time suggests its scholastic purposes. This has been accom- 
plished without disregarding the requirements of light and air. 
The interior arrangement of the building had perforce to be 
adapted to the peculiar needs of this school, which is organized 
on ambitious lines. Its purpose is to be, not a business college, 
as that term is commonly understood, but an institution which 
will fit young men for managerial and other higher positions 
requiring expert knowledge in the world of trade, and to pre- 
pare them as far as possible for the consular service. The course 
insists strongly upon broad general training, with especial empha- 
sis on languages, beginning with English. In addition to this it 
will offer thorough courses in business methods, including 
accountancy as well as routine bookkeeping ; special courses in 
foreign trade and exchange, insurance, brokerage, and other 
operations of a similar character; in the history of commerce, 
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in commercial law, and in foreign customs and commercial 
practice. These courses, dealing in part with the theory and 
science of trade, will be supplemented by instruction in the 
laboratory in technology, in chemistry, and in other sciences 
applicable to business. Such a course requires great testing- 
rooms, museums, libraries, special laboratories as well as the 
usual class-rooms and study halls, a model gymnasium and 
swimming pool, and conveniences of the regular high school. 
All of these elements have been cared for, and ample space has 
been allotted to them, so that the building will provide a very 
practical workshop for young men learning business by actually 
performing the operations by which business is conducted. The 
cost of the structure is $302, 040. 

A SUGGESTED HIGH SCHOOL. 

The illustration and floor plan of the De Witt Clinton High 
School are to be regarded merely as suggestive. This structure 
has not been built, owing to a determination to use another site. 
It shows, however, a method of building a high school around a 
central courtyard. This school, which was for 3,400 pupils, 
would have provided the following accommodations : class- 
rooms, 70; laboratories, 14; lecture-rooms, 2; study halls, 3; 
library, 1 ; gymnasiums, 2 — a total of 92 working-rooms. There 
would also have been a large auditorium, lunch-rooms, toilets, 
store-rooms, wardrobes, a swimming bath and showers, and space 
for the engines, etc. The exterior of the building was to follow 
the Netherlands architecture, in order to mark the fact that its 
site near Stuyvesant square was associated with early Dutch 
history. The original low bid on this building was $548,184. 

RICHMOND BOROUGH HIGH SCHOOL NO. I. 

The Richmond Borough High School No. 1 occupies one of 
the finest school sites in the city. It is on high ground in St. 
George, Staten Island. It offered no problems of special archi- 
tectural difficulty. As will be seen from the illustration taken 
from the plans, it will be in a way a sort of small replica of the 
Morris High School. It will have no auditorium, however. The 
building is constructed to accommodate 750 pupils of both sexes 
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in a regular high-school course. For these it will afford an 
ample number of class-rooms, laboratories, a kitchen, and a 
manual-training room. The cost of erecting the building will be 
$164,900. 

THE LONG ISLAND CITY HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Long Island City High School, to be erected in Wilbur 
avenue and Radde street, Long Island City, is about twice the 
size of the Staten Island school, and yet its capacity, somewhat 
under 1,500 pupils, makes it rank as a small building compared 
with the towering structures in the crowded districts. In the 
case of this school the site was so large as to make unnecessary 
anything but a straight-away building. It extends along the 
frontage of the lot and is so planned that an auditorium can be 
added in the rear where large wings also are possible. Although 
the building is comparatively small, this fact has in no way influ- 
enced the interior nature of the structure. In fittings, material, 
convenience, and appliances it is as perfect in its way as are the 
larger schools. The final apportionment of rooms is not yet 
determined. There will be, however, an ample number of study 
halls and recitation- and lecture-rooms, in addition to fully 
equipped laboratories, commercial practice-rooms, a workshop, a 
kitchen, gymnastic training space, an astronomical observatory; 
the usual offices of administration, eating-halls, etc. — more than 
53 rooms in all. The contract for the erection of this building, 
182 by 72 feet, was $190,970. 

THE MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL. 

The building for the Manual Training High School in Brook- 
lyn is now being erected on property occupying a solid block 
front, 237 feet, in Seventh avenue and 200 feet frontage in 
Fourth and Fifth streets. This building, when completed, will 
be the third structure planned especially for the high schools of 
that borough and will house in suitable quarters one of its six 
secondary-school organizations. 

The fact that the site had a great frontage in three fairly wide 
streets made unnecessary the use of any forms of building 
designed peculiarly for the city. The ground plan is compara- 
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tively simple in character. The building runs around the three 
sides of the lot and ends about eighteen feet from the party line, 
thereby providing for an alleyway for the delivery of coal and 
supplies for the shops. The interior of the building, however, 
has to be laid out with great nicety, because the school is to pro- 
vide both a manual and a regular course for girls as well as boys. 
This made the duplication of certain features essential and also 
made necessary the provision of shops adapted particularly to 
handicrafts open to women. 

The result of the planning will be a four-story and basement 
building of the French Renaissance type, with decorative motives 
typical of its uses. Its capacity will be 2,500 pupils, for whom 
ample accommodation in shop, laboratory, and class-room will 
be provided. 

The basement, to which entrance will be had directly from 
Seventh avenue, will provide for the main floor of the auditorium, 
which will be located in an interior court; for the gymnasium, 
its locker- and toilet-rooms; a bicycle-room, a large lunch-room, 
and several studies for experimental laboratory work. 

The first floor proper will contain the gallery of the audito- 
rium ; two large shops for woodworking; offices; a library ; a 
drawing-room ; nine class-rooms, many storage, stock, and 
toilet and rest rooms. 

The second floor will provide two large shops, a music-room, 
a physiological laboratory, its lecture, preparation, and instruc- 
tion rooms, drawing-rooms; two sewing-rooms, thirteen class- 
rooms, and the usual conveniences. The third story, in addition 
to providing fourteen class-rooms, drawing-rooms, a study hall, 
and the usual wardrobes, etc., will furnish also two sewing-rooms 
and two biological laboratories. The fourth floor, with the 
exception of five class-rooms, will be given to workrooms — the 
forge-room, the machine shop, the chemical and physical labora- 
tories, three rooms for printing and bookbinding, drawing-rooms, 
and the domestic-science department. This last-named branch 
of instruction will be given in a model kitchen and in three 
rooms where good housekeeping can be taught by practice and 
observation. In every department the details of furnishing and 
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equipment will be carried out in every case with the most 
approved devices. The contract price for the construction of 
this building is $488,000. 

The school completes the last of those actually under way. 
There remains, however, to be built this year, with money already 
at hand, what will probably be the largest high school of them 
all, the DeWitt Clinton High School at Fifty-ninth street and 
Tenth avenue. The plans for this building which will accommo- 
date from 3,000 to 3,500 pupils, are now only in a tentative 
shape. But it is known that they will provide for a large build- 
ing erected about three sides of an open court, on a lot 200 by 
200 feet. It probably will be of the French Gothic type or an 
adaptation of it. The high schools to be built after this are not 
yet planned in any detail. Two pieces of property, one for a 
manual school and another for the Brooklyn Commercial High 
School, are in the possession of the board of education, and 
ready for use. Operations to occupy these sites are succeeding 
probabilities. Still there are calls from several other neighbor- 
hoods for high-school buildings, and it will not be surprising if 
within the next few years many other great secondary structures 
rear their walls within the boundaries of Greater New York. 

One thing is certain, the present board of education, under 
the leadership of President Henry A. Rogers, has not deviated 
from the progressive building policy developed by Mr. Rogers's 
predecessor in office, Charles C. Burlingham, who returned to 
the board at Mayor Low's request. The present city adminis- 
tration under Mayor Low, since February, 1902, has granted 
$11,500,000 for new school buildings, and has not signified that 
this amount was a limit to appropriations. 

It is therefore not unreasonable to suppose that these great 
building operations are to continue. In fact, they must continue 
if New York is to provide for the annual increase to her present 
public-school population, now 510,000 in round numbers, as 
shown by the reports of actual registration. 

G. W. Wharton. 

New York City. 



